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So on the voyage of our lives, a voyage that we make
in general by dead reckoning, having scant time to
take an altitude, when one whom we have looked on as
immortal puts on mortality and leaves us (vagula
animula!}, we feel a sense of wrong.

We know that other constellations will arise, bright,
but not particular for us, will shine, and that their
worshippers will fall down and adore. That will not
bring back our own star to us.

Let us take consolation therefore in the hope that as
the light of certain fixed stars takes a thousand years
or more to reach us here, the light that has gone out on
earth may yet shine brightly in some other planet, after
a thousand years.

The artificial flowers, imprisoned in a shade of glass,
that folks in foreign cemeteries place on the graves, have
always seemed to me more suitable as emblems of the
futility of grief than real flowers that fade.

They are not beautiful. Rain, wind and fog, sun and
the winter's snow, the frost and hail, all the injustices
that nature heaps upon them, just as fate heaped them
on the men who sleep beneath the turf, blacken and dis-
figure, but only make them more pathetic in their stark
unloveliness. Still they endure when costly wreaths
have withered and decayed.

In country villages, the children put wild flowers on
the graves of those they love. I write my poor exor-
dium in the same spirit that impels the children, and
makes people stick a wooden cross up in the ground, for
lack of marble.

The four short stories in the book contain the first
and the latest of the author's work. "The Black
Mate/' a sea story that he wrote about "Almayer%s